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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


To introduce such a study as is undertaken in this dis- 
sertation it is necessary to deal briefly with three matters 
bearing directly on the problem suggested in the title. The 
first of these has to do with the religious figure whose faith is 
the subject of inquiry, his importance, his unique contribution, 
his relation to his own and other religious movements of the time 
in which he lived. The second is a statement of the purpose and 
limits of the specific problem dealt with in this work. The 
third is a description of the extent and arbitrary limitations of 


source materials. These topics shall be taken up in the order in 
which they have been stated. 


le William Ellery Channing 

William Ellery Channing (1780-1842), like all great re- 
ligious geniuses, was both a child of ‘his time ‘and an innovator. 
His place and significance as the acknowledged leader of a human- 
izing movement in American religion must be understood both in 
terms of his Puritan heritage and in terms of the revolt in which 
he played such a conspicuous part against certain dogmas in this 
heritage. The limitations of his thought are intelligible only 
when his active career is seen in the religious setting of east- 
ern Massachusettes in the first four decades of the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, the elements of novelty of his re- 
ligious. thought are to be attributed both to his place in the 


liberalizing movement and to his intuition as to the greatness of 


1 


2 
human nature. Optimistic views of man's moral nature were char- 
acteristic of the movement, but in Channing's thought this en- 
phasis was more marked. ne 

Unorthodox as Channing was in many ways, he reteined tra- 
ditional positions on points of belief that were not brought into 
question by his high estimate of human nature or by the contro- 
versy which occupied the mature years of his life. This is what 
was meant by his "Puritan heritage." And so many present-day 
students who know Channing only as a religious radical are sur= 
prised to find that he held many beliefs that were obsolete in 
some groups even in his own day-e He believed, for instance, in 
miracles, in supernatural revelation, in the pre-existence and 
resurrection of Jesus. He was a supernaturalist in a sense that 
many of his younger contemporaries were not. 

Stranger still is the lack of any evidence in his write- 
ings of influence of the Deistic movement which thrived in this 
country during the last three decades of the eighteenth century. 
His high regard for the-scriptures and the beliefs enumerated in 
the preceding paragraph obviate any possibility of such influence. 
One writer! offers an explanation of this. He points out that 
the Unitarian revolt with which Channing was identified was an 
upper-class movement while Deism was a dissent that was confined 
to the lower social classes.e, The two movements were not contem- 
porary in their periods of greatest activity, and they had few 
interests in common. Some such explanation could probably be of-= 
fered to account for the absence of any of Rousseau's thought in 
the writings of Channing. | 

As a religious innovator Channing belonged in the liberal 


1g. A. Koch, Republican Religion (New York, 1933), pp. 


294-5, 
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tradition in New Ingland religion which, although its roots ex- 
tended far back into the early part of the eighteenth century, 
came into open conflict with Calvinistic orthodoxy within the 
period of his Boston ministry. As a distinct movement it had its 
genesis when the Reverend Charles Chauncy (1705-1782), a minister 
in Boston, raised objections to the revivalistic methods of the 
Great Awakening about. the middle of the eighteenth century. This 
liberal emphasis continued as a party within the Congregational 
church opposed to the revived Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758), the leader of the Great Awakening, and his follow- 
erse Throughout it was a moral protest against the inequitable 
views of God and man embodied in such Calvinistic doctrines as 
those of total depravity, unconditional election, and predes- 
tination. In 1805, with the election of a member of the liberal 
group to a professorship of divinity in Harvard University, the 
Unitarian controversy became an open conflict. The breach thus 
created in the Congregational church led to a division in organ- 
ization and the creation of two separate denominations. In an 
ordination sermon, "Unitarian Christianity," preached in Balti~> 
more in 1819, Channing cast his lot with the growing liberal 
movement, and from that day to his death in 1842 he was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Unitarian revolt. 

Besides the moral protest against the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism which he shared with other leaders of the Unitarian move- 
ment his religion is characterized by an emphasis of one of their 
common assumptions which is unique, and is to be tiabed to other 
sources. It is his intuition of the greatness and high destiny 
of human nature, its capacity for disinterested virtue and un- 
limited moral growth. This "one sublime idea" came to fruition 


in his mature years, and replaced the simple moral objection to 


4 
Calvinism as the central feature of his religion. The shift in 


emphasis is treated in Chapter VI. We come now to the second di- 
vision of the introduction. 


2e The Purpose of the Study 

Briefly, the object of this dissertation is to study the 
whole of Channing's mature religious philosophy in terms of its 
central conception, that of human nature. It is to examine his 
exalted view of man, its implications, and its relations to other 
phases of his religion. With this primary aim clearly in mind, 
it is obvious that origins and philosophical sources are inci- 
dental and helpful only in so far.as they serve to develop the 
subject. The purpose is not, however, to study Channing's faith 
entirely apart from its relation to the thought and events of the 
time; but, having shown his place in religious history in the in- 
troduction, we can proceed to an internal examination of his re- 


ligion in the subsequent chapters. 


3- Materials and Sources 

For two reasons Channing's collected works are of advan- 
tage for the present study. The first is that they are of his 
own selection, and therefore should be the most representative 
and the most significant of his whole life's work. Secondly, 
they are largely his later and more mature works. Most of the 
productions that are dated were written long after the Baltimore 
Sermon, which guarantees a consistency and crystallization of. his 
thought that could not be expected in the sermons and wratines of 
his period of transition and growth. It may be well to add that 
outside of his collected works there are few that have remained 


in existence with the exception of letters.and extracts of 


‘earlier works in his Memoirs. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DIVINITY OF MAN AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
The following writings will be found to be distin- 
guished by nothing more than by the high estimate which they 
express of human nature. A respect for the human soul 
breathes through them.....1 
Thus Channing in the introduction to his published works 


sets forth in his own words the most central idea of his religion 


--"the greatness of human nature."= It is this notion, more than 
any other, that gives consistency and direction. to his thinking. 
This "one sublime idea" pervades every page of his writings. 

Upon his theory of human nature he based many other beliefs that 
distinguished his religion from the orthodoxy of his time, and 
made him the recognized leader of the Unitarian movement. Some 
other phases of his thought that were not based directly on this 
conviction were shaped and altered by it. 

It was upon this essential point that he disagreed most 
sharply with his Calvinistic adversaries. Such doctrines as hu- 
man depravity, predestination, or unconditional election held no 
meaning for hime Man is not a “worm of the dust” and need not 
"be damned for the glory of God." : 

I have here touched on a great spring of error in re- 
ligion, and of error among the most devout. I refer to the 
tendency of fervent minds: to fix their thoughts exclusively 
or unduly on God's infinity. It is said, in devotional writ-~- 

ings, that exalted and absorbing views of God enter into the 
very essence of piety; that our grand labor should be, to 


turn the mind from the creature to the Creator; that the 
creature cannot sink too low in our estimation, or God fill 


lw. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), pe 1. 
“Ipid., Pe 1. 
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too high a sphere. God, we are told, must not be limited; 
nor are his rights to be restrained by any rights in his 
creatures. These are made to minister to their Maker's 
glory, not to glorify themselves. They wholly depend on hin, 
and hawe no power which they can call their own. His sov- 
ereignty, awful and omnipotent, is not to be kept in check, 
or turned from its purposes, by any claims of his subjects. 
Man's place is in the dust. The entire prostration of his 
faculties is the true homage he is to offer to God. He is 
not to exalt his reason or his sense of right against the 
decrees of the Almighty. He has but one lesson to learn, 
that he is nothing, that God is All in All. Such is the con- 
mon language of theology.J . 
For Channing God's infinity did not preclude the possibility of 
worth and dignity inherent in human nature. Indeed, God's wisdom 
and goodness is compatible with reasonableness and moral ability 
in His creaturese Fundamentally, the qualities of one are the 
qualities of the other; both share the same nature. 

Since it is the object of this dissertation to examine 
this doctrine as it bears on the whole of Channing's religion, we 
shall not tarry at this point to trace sources, or to make con- 
jectures as to temperamental reasons for his holding this view of 
man. We shall pass to an examination of the doctrine itself. 

First of all, every human personality is a "rational, 
moral, immortal being; «++. created in God's image, and therefore 
in the highest sense his child; .---. created to unfold godlike 
faculties."* As such a creature of God man shares with Him these 
qualities. The resemblance between God and the essential nature 


of man is not simply figurative. "It is the resemblance of a 


parent to a child, the likeness of kindred nature."> This divine 


principle in human nature "distinguishes man from the brute"® and 
gives him a dignity and greatness in his own right. 


As a rational creature man is possessed of a "divine 


PIpid., De 2e 4tpia., Pe 695. SIbid., Pe 293- 
©Ipid., pe 100. 
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principle which distinguishes between truth and falsehood, "7 for 
"reason is God's image in man, and the capacity of acquiring 
truth is among his best aspirations."® 
As a moral creature man has both a free will and the 
"power of discerning and doing right."9 He is “not a machine, 
but a free being, who was to rise or fall according to his use or 
abuse of his powers."1° 
eee He is a free being; created to act from a spring in his 
own breast, to form himself and to decide his own destiny; 
connected intimately with nature, but not enslaved to it; 
connected still more strongly with God, yet not enslaved even 
to the Divinity, but having power to render or withhold the 
service due to his Creator; encompassed by a thousand warring 
forces, by physical elements which inflict pleasure and pain, 
by dangers seen and unseen, by the influences of a tempting, 
sinful world, yet endued by God with power to contend with 
all, to perfect himself by conflict yy th the very forces 
which threaten to overwhelm himececece 
It is clear in this and many other passages in Channing's writ- 
ings that he conceived of man's morality as arising from his god- 
like nature. While man is a free moral agent and capable of mak- 
ing either moral or immoral choices, the probability is greater 
that he will be noble in his actions. In this way Channing es- 
caped a self-contradiction of Calvinism: determinism versus free- 


will. 
Man is also equipped with a sense of duty which bears 
witness of his divinity. 

The sense of duty is the greatest gift of God. The 
idea of right is the primary and the highest revelation of 
God to the human mind, ‘and all outward revelations are foun- 
ded on and addressed to it.....12 

Finally, as an immortal creature man is capable of con- 
tinuous and unlimited development of his moral and intellectual 


powers. In fact, this is the supreme end of his existence: "to 


EE 


~TIpia., p. 100.  Srpia., p. 710. %Ibid., pe 69. 
0 Ibia., De 212. 1ltpia., pe 48. 12tpid., pe 69 
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unfold godlike faculties."15 These powers "which proclaim him a 
child of God .--- were given for noble action and perpetual pro- 
gress."14 


What is the end and essence of life? it is to expand 
all our faculties and affections. It is to grow, to gain by 
exercise new energy, new intellect, new love. It is to hope, 
to strive, to bring out what is within us, to press towards 
what is above us. In other words, it is to be free.....+> 


All human activities and interests were ordained to the service 
of this one end. Their unity of purpose renders any such arti- 
ficial division of interest as "sacred" and "secular" meaningless. 


eee This separation of our interests into earthly and spir- 
itual seems to me unfounded. There is a unity in our whole 
being. There is one great end for which body and mind were 
created, and all the relations of life were ordained; one 
central aim, to which our whole being should tend; and this 
is the unfolding of our intellectual and moral nature; and no 
man thoroughly understands government but he who reverences 


it as a part of God's stupendous machinery for this sublime 
3 design...+.16 


His reference to government in this passage has meaning only in 

its context, but does not obscure the point to be illustrated. 
"That improvement which is the end of the ereator"!/ also 

involves the unfolding of certain moral ideas which Channing 


takes for granted are innate--as existing in a germinal state in 


every minda.28 


The true cultivation of a human being consists in the 
development of great moral ideas; that is, the idea of God, 
of duty, of right, of justice, of love, of self-sacrifice, of 
moral perfection as manifested in Christ, of happiness, of 

immortality, of Heaven. The elements or germs of these ideas 
belong to every soul, constitute its essence, and are inten- 
ded for endless expansion. These are the chief distinctions 
of our nature; they constitute our humanity. To unfold these 
is the great work of our being. The light in which these 
ideas rise On the mind, the love which they awaken, and the 


15Ipid., Pe 695. 14tpid., p- 112. 15Ibia., Pe 912. 
16tpid., p- 181 ‘17Ipaa., p. 711. 


18gote: Channing clung to the notion of innate ideas 
(duty, right, justice, God, love, ete.) in spite of an indirect 
debt to Locke in the matter of human rights. 
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force of will with which they are brought to sway the outward 


and inward life,--here, and here only, are the measures of 
human cultivation. 


This phase of man's improvement may appear to involve a contra- 
diction of other passages and references which set forth the end 
of man's existence as the unfolding of his moral and intellectual 
powers. However, this is not the case since the development of 
these innate moral ideas is so essential to man's moral develop- 
ment. It is difficult to say whether Channing conceived of man's 
moral faculties and these innate moral ideas as merely serving a 
single purpose, or whether he considered the former as including 
the latter, or finally, whether he thought of them as identical. 
The absence of any systematic and concise formulation of his 
"theology" and his careless use of terms make many such points 
obscure. "Channing," Professor Christie observes, Seas not a 
university scholar, not a systematic theologian. He was a prac- 
tical pietist and preacher."©9 This probably accounts for much 
of the vagueness in his writings. | 

The “supreme good" of man and the "chief end" of this 
moral and intellectual--primarily moral-<-development is to “bring 
out, cultivate, and perfect our highest powers, to become wise, 


holy, disinterested, noble beings, to unite ourselves to God by 


love and adoration, and to revere his image in his children."21 


eoee It [the good of the individual | consists in the free ex- 
ertion and expansion of the individual's powers, especially 
of the higher faculties; in the energy of the intellect, con- 
science, and good affections; in sound judgment; in the ac- 
quisition of truth; in laboring honestly for himself and his 
family; in loving his Creator, and subjecting his own will to 


19y. E.- Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), p. 80. 


2Op, A. Christie, "Channing and Sint atten History," Mead- 
ville Theological School Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1925, p. 17. 


lw. E. Channing, Works (Bostén, 1875), p. 170. 
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the divine; in loving his fellow-creatures, and making cheer- 

ful sacrifices to their happiness; in friendship; in sensi- 

bility to the beautiful, whether in nature or art; in loyalty 

to his principles; in moral courage; in self-respect; in un- 

derstanding and asserting his rights; and in the Christian 

hope of immortality.22 
The progressive unfolding and perfecting of man's godlike facul- 
ties is not only the "end of that hard necessity which is laid on 
us by nature, "©7 but it is the essence of virtue. Man is to be- 
come holy, wise, disinterested, ethical in his dealings with his 
fellow creatures, and so on. He is not only to develop his pow- 
ers, but the ends of that development are specific virtues. 

Then, if man is of the same nature as God, if he is cre-~ 
ated to unfold godlike faculties, and if his moral behavior 
springs from his own nature, it follows that "he is an ultimate 
being, made for his own perfection as the highest end, made to 
maintain an individual existence, and to serve others only as far 
as consists with his own virtue and progress. "24 He "was made 
for his own virtue and happiness."©> He is an end in himself, 
"not simply a means ...- and exists for his own sake, for the un- 
folding of hie nature, for his own virtue and happiness."@6 Here 
we have the seeds of present-day religious humanism. 

As such an ultimate being man is the possessor of certain 
natural rights which are the gift of the creator. Since these 
are dealt with in detail in a subsequent chapter, it is only 
necessary at this point to mention “his first grand right" which 
is "that of free action; the right to use and expand his powers; 
to_improve and obey his higher faculties; to seek his own and 
others’ good; to better his lot; to make himself a home; to enjoy 


inviolate the relations of husband and parent; to live the life 


ee . ee 


@2Ipid., De 7Ol- 2sIbid., De 710. 24Tbid., De 176. 


Ibias, pe 708. 5rpia., p. 49. 
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of aman."2! In short, this is "the primitive right of human na- 
ture, that of bettering his outward and inward state."25 since 
this outward and inward improvement comes from moral powers with- 
in the individual this primary right consists in the right of 
freedom from obstacles and conditions which prevent or hinder the 
development of the moral nature. 

This brings us to the practical applications of Channing's 
religion. All human institutions, all the circumstances and con- 
ditions in which men find themselves, and all influences acting 
upon them are judged as good or evil according to whether they 
promote or hinder the unfolding of man's nature. Man's develop~ 


ment is for Channing “the measure of-°all things." For example, 


liberty is “of value only as far as it favors the growth of 
29 


men." 


eee Its benefit is, that it opens new fields for action and 
a wider range for the mind. The only freedom worth posses- 
sing is that which gives enlargement to a people's energy, 
intellect, and virtues..... Progress, the growth of power, is 
the end and boon of liberty; and, without this, a people may 
Pest name, but want the substance and spirit. of free- 

Oe 


Likewise, all social institutions should be the “means of wnfold- 
ing and exalting the spirit within him,"2! and they are to be 
judged in terms of this function. The political state must also 
contribute to man’s growth or fall short of its highest purpose. 


eee The idea of a national interest prevails in the minds of 
statesmen, and to this it is thought that the individual may 
be sacrificed. But I would maintain, that the individual is 
not made for the state so much as the state for the individ- 
uale A man is not created for political relations as his 
highest end, but for indefinite spiritual progress, and is 
placed in political relations as the means of progress. The 
human soul is greater, more sacred, than the state, and must 
never be sacrificed to it. The human soul is to outlive all 
earthly institutions..... 2 | 


2TIpid., pe 855. 28bid., pe 795. 29Ibid., p. 125. 
Mipid., pe 125. 7lrp1a., po 173. 32Epia., p. 176 
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Education accomplishes its purpose only when "the child .... is 


roused to the most vigorous and harmonious action of all its fac- 


ulties."7> Knowledge is useful which "answers and ministers to 
our complex and various nature, ..-.. to the intellectual, moral, 
and religious man,--useful to a being of spiritual faculties, 
whose happiness is to be found in their free and harmonious exer-~ 
cise.">* The great evil of poverty consists in the “many and pe- 
culiar obstructions" it offers "to the development of intellect 
and affection, of self-respect and self-control." "The poor,” he 
tells us, "are peculiarly exposed to discouraging views of then- 
selves, of human nature, of human life."2> Like poverty, the 
great evil of slavery is a denial of the right of expanding and 
improving the powers of those held in bondage. 


In what is the slave treated as a man? The great 
right of a man is, to use, improve, expand his powers,. for 
his own and others’ good. The slave's powers belong to an- 
otner, and are hemmed in, kept down, not cherished, or suf- 
fered to unfold. If there be an infernal system, one es- 
pecially hostile to humanity, it is that which deliberately 
wars against the expansion of men's faculties; and this en- 
ters into the essence of slavery. The slave cannot be kept 
a slave, if helped or allowed to improve his intellect and 
higher nature. He must not be taught to read. The beneyo- 
lent Christian who tries, by giving him the use of letters, 
to open to him the word of God and other good books, is pun-. 
ished as a criminal. The slave is hedged round so that 
philanthropy cannot approach him to awaken in him the intel- 
ligence and feelings of aman. Thus his humanity is trodden 
under foot. 56 


But, unlike poverty and slavery, intemperance is a voluntary 


evil: the perpetrator and the victim are the same person. He 


sins against his own rational, moral, immortal nature; and, there- 
fore, arrests the development of his faculties. 


I begin with asking, What is the great, essential 
evil of intemperance? The reply is given when I say that in- 


temperance is the voluntary extinction of reason. The great 


“~ 


— 
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evil is inward or spiritual. The intemperate man divests 
himself, for a time, of his rational and moral nature, casts 
from himself self-consciousness and self-command, brings on 
frenzy, and by repetition of this insanity, prostrates more 
and more his rational and moral powers. He sins immediately 
and directly against the rational nature ry divine prin- 
ciple which distinguishes between truth and falsehood, be- 


tween right and wrong action, which distinguishes man from 
the Drute. cece ' 


The suffering of the drunkard himself and the suffering of his 
family which result from this vice are of minor importance conm- 
pared with the inward and spiritual damage to his own nature. 


»+ee That he suffers, is a light thing. That he has brought 
on himself this suffering by the voluntary extinction of his 
reason, this is the terrible thought, the intolerable curse. > 


And, finally, Channing sees in the existence of social classes 
and distinctions the same evile They prevent tne improvement of 
the less improved by cutting them off from the more improved men- 


bers of society. 


Another means |of giving moral strength, to the inten- 
perate|] is, the cultivation of a more fraternal intercourse 
than now exists between the more and less improved portions 
of the. community. Our present social barriers and distinc- 
tions, in so far as they restrict sympathy, and substitute 
the spirit of caste, the bigotry of rank, for the spirit of 
humanity, for reverence of our common nature, ought to be 
reprobated as gross violations of the Christian law. Those 
Classes of society which have light, strength, and virtue, 
are bound to communicate these to such as want them. The 
weak, ignorant, falling and fallen, ought not to be cut off 
from their more favored brethren.....2 


"What," asks Channing, "but human improvement, is the great end 
of society."40 

Channing's concept of man as an ultimate being, the in- 
provement of his powers as the end of creation, his capability of 
such improvement, furnished the basis for his "social gospel." 
His belief in Aemocraey, his interest in education, the abolition 


of slavery, in the elevation of the working classes, in the 


—— 


‘ 
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elimination of poverty, grew out of his profound regard for human 
nature and his belief in its high destiny. We have seen in the 
last few pages how man's improvement was the standard for judging 
those influences which affect man's welfare and growth. His "one 
sublime idea" bore fruit in his efforts and proposals for better- 
ing man's lot. 


\ 
’ \ 


It must not be inferred from this exalted view of’ human 


nature that Channing was blind to the vicious propensities in 
mane Indeed, he saw "a terrible energy in human appetites and 
passions. "41 In the freedom of the will he saw the “eapacity of 
crime. "42 One of his principal objections to slavery grows out 
of the unfitness of a man to have absolute authority over another 
human being. The selfish passions will inevitably abuse such 
power. 

»eee Who, that has watched his own heart, or observed others, 


does not feel that man is not fit to be trusted with abso- 
lute, irresponsible power over man? It must be abused. The 


selfish passions and pride of our nature will as surely abuse 


it as the storm will ravage, or the ocean swell and roar un- 
der the whirlwind. A being so ignorant, so headstrong, -so0 
passionate as man, ought not to be trusted with this terrible 
dominion. He ought not to desire it. He ought to dread it. 
He “a cast it from him, as most perilous to himself and 
others. 


He saw ominous dangers, also, in the wealth of our country, and 
the temptation it offers to man's greed. 


eeee The peculiar circumstances of the country and of our 
times have poured in upon us a torrent of wealth; and human 
nature has not been strong enough for the assault of such 
severe temptation. Prosperity has become dearer than free- 
dome Government is regarded more as a means of enriching 
the country than of securing private rights. We have become 
wedded to gain as our chief good. That, under the predor- 
inance of this degrading passion, the higher virtues, the 
moral independence, the simplicity of manners, the stern up= 
| rightness, the self-reverence, the respect for man as man, 
which are the ornaments and safeguards of a republic, should 
wither, and give place to selfish calculation and indulgence, 
to show and extravagance, to anxious, envious, discontented 


— - — 
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15 
strivings, to wild adventure, and to the gambling spirit of 
Speculatics, will surprise no one who has studied human na- 
tureeccecs 
It can be seen from these observations that Channing's regard for 
human nature was not a mere romanticism. He was quite realistic; 
he was aware of the potentialities for evil as well as for good. 

The recognition of the potentialities for evil in man's 
nature is a side of Channing's thought that is frequently over- 
looked by those who interpret him. The treatment by the late 
Professor Barrett Wendell in his book, A Literary History of 
America, is a glaring example of this common oversight. 45 He 
makes it clear that, according to Channing, human nature is es- 
sentially good, but conveys a false impression by neglecting the 
other side of his subject's estimate of man. 

Channing's reconciliation of these two tendencies in man 
bears a slight resemblance to St. Paul's dualism of the “flesh” 
and the "spirit. "46 He draws a distinction between the "fleshly 
man" and the "priceless, immortal spirit which dwells in hin, nA7 
but does not follow Paul in his metaphysical implications or his 
method of human redemption from the "flesh." | 

~eoe I have spoken of the godlike capacities of the soul. 
But other and very different elements enter into the human 
being. Man has animal propensities as well as intellectual 
and moral powers. He has a body as well as mind. He has 
passions to war with reason, and self-love with conscience. 


He is a free being, and a tempted being, and thus oguess eases 
he may and does sin, and often sins grievously....-. 


For Channing the divine principle in man is the essence of his 


+4T pia. » De 774. 


“5B. Wendell, A Literary History of America (New York, 
1914), pp. 285-6. 


*©pomans 8:1-9 
414. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), pe 696. 
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16 
nature; sin and the fleshly appetites which he does not minimize 
are incidental to this. 
eee I know it [Christianity] speaks of human sin, but it 
does not speak of this as indissolubly bound up with the soul, 
as entering into the essence of human nature, but as a ten- 
porary stain, which it calls us to wash away. Its greatest 
doctrine is, that the most lost are recoverable, that the 
most fallen may rise, and that there is no height of purity, 
ye, eee tie eae 
, ’ 
Man does not accomplish this "salvation" by asceticism or by 
"conquering the flesh," but by the immortal powers within him bee 
ing awakened, and by his becoming conscious of his greatness and 
high destiny. This will be dealt with in detail in the chapter 
on salvation. 

If he had been questioned as to the origin of "the fleshly 
man," which seems to be the source of all moral evil, Channing 
probably would have admitted that it was also created by God. 

But he has nothing to say about its creation, and the problem of 
evil is one into which he did not inquire. He was aware of the 
existence of evil, but took it for granted. As Professor Chris- 
tie once pointed out, "Channing did not deny the fact of moral 
evil; he left it as a mystery coincident with the fact of moral 
freedom. "2° 

Channing distinguished also between this inner religious 
principle and a man's outward condition or circumstances. This 
was the basis for his belief in the equality and brotherhood of 
all mene If God is the father of all men, then they all possess 
the same spiritual nature, and are therefore brothers. 


eee I observe that there is one principle of the soul which 


49tp14., De 70. 


DOr. A. Christie,"Channing and Christian History, " 
Meadville Theological School Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1925, 
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makes all men essentially equal,..... I refer to the sense of 
duty, to the power of discerning and doing right, to the mor- 


al and religious principle, .... to the capacity of virtue or 
excellence....- This power breaks down all barriers between 


the seraph and the lowest human being; it makes them breth- 
YPOMe cece 


It is this moral power which makes all men essen- 


tially equal, which annihilates all the distinctions of the 
world.....51 


If this be true there is no reason why there should not be sym- 
pathy and understanding between all classes and conditions of 
mene Our common nature is essential and eternal; our outward 
circumstances and conditions are incidental and transitory. 
Channing asks, 


esse Are we not all of one blood, one nature, one heavenly 
descent; and are outward distinctions, which tomorrow are to 
be buried for ever in the tomb, to divide us from one an- 


other, to cut off the communications of brotherly sympathy 
and aid?....2< 


Channing is perfectly consistent in drawing the clear in- 
plications from this doctrine of human brotherhood. One does not 
nae to read far into his writings--particularly those against 
slavery--to be aware of this. For example: 

eee The slave should be acknowledged as a partaker of a com- 


mon nature, as having essential rights of humanity. This 


great truth lies at the foundation of every wise plan for his 
relief....e) 


And, on the other hand, his hatred of slavery as a system does 
not cause him to undervalue the essential moral nature of the 
Slave holders. They are guilty of a crime, but they are not mor=~ 
ally depraved. The power they wield may corrupt them, but the 
moral and religious principle is not necessarily absent. 
eee To prevent, then, all misapprehension, I wish to say 
that, whilst I think slave~-holders in general highly culpable 
for upholding a system of wrong which has been plainly ex- 


posed, I do not regard slave~holding as proof of the neces- 
sary absence of moral and religious principle.....° 


Slw. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), pe 69. 
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sseel acquit slave-holders of all peculiar depravity. I 
judge them by myself. I say that Sugg. ae power always cor- 
rupts human nature more or less.... «: 


The slave and the slave holder, th wealthy and the dispossessed, 
the learned and the ignorant, all share the same spiritual na- 
ture, and, for Channing, the outward differences of men are il- 


lusory. A man is great because he is a man, because he is a ra-~ 


tional, moral child of God, because he shares in "that ‘divine 
humanity’ which is the only wealth of rich or poor, "56 


-eee Indeed every man, in every condition, is great. It is 
only our own diseased sight which makes him little. A man is 
great as a man, be he where or what he may. The grandeur of 
his nature turns to insignificance all outward distinctions, 
His powers of intellect, of conscience, of love, of knowing 
God, of perceiving the beautiful, of acting on his own mind, 
on outward nature, and on his fellow-creatures,--these are 
glorious prerogatives..... Let us not disparage that nature 
which is common to all men; for no thought can measure its 
grandeur. It is the image of God, the image even of his in- 
finity, for no limits can be set to its unfolding. He who 
possesses the divine powers of the soul is a great being, be 
his place what it may.-.e. Ui 


Moreover, he is consistent with this doctrine in his own evalu- 
ation of human personality. Nothing in his own life ran counter 
-eee I can look through wealth, pomp, rank. I can meet un- 
moved the most imposing forms of earthly dignity; but the in- 
mortal principle in ang heart of the poorest human being I 
approach with awe-eccee 
And he urged others of his profession to take the same view of 
humanitye In an ordination charge-? he counseled the young min- 
ister to look beneath the outward appearances of men to their 
real nature. | 
eee I advise you to bring habitually to your mind, not the 


outward condition of men, but their spiritual nature, their 
participation of that "divine humanity" which is the only 
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wealth of rich or poor..... To the Christian teacher all men 
of all ranks are much the same; all rational, spiritual, inm- 
mortal; all stained with guilt; all needing to be born again. 


The minister is "to look on men as on mysterious beings endued 
with a spiritual life, with a deep central principle of holy and 
disinterested love, with an intellectual and moral nature which 
was made to be receptive to Goa. "61 Such was Channing's view of 
the brotherhood of man, man's greatness, and the proper view that 
should be taken of other members of the race. His.concern for 
the welfare and improvement of human beings in every condition 
grows out of this doctrine. 


«eee The spiritual principle in man is what entitles him to 
our brotherly regard. To be just to this is the great in- 
junction of our religion. To overlook this, on account of 
condition or color, is to violate the great Christian law. 
eee TO lead us\to discern and love this, we are brought into 
connection with fellow-creatures whose outward circumstances 
are repulsive. To recognize our own spiritual nature and 
God's image in these humblest forms, to recognize as brethren 
those who want all outward distinctions, is the chief way in 
which we are to manifest the spirit of him who came to raise 
the fallen and save the lost. 


It was pointed out in an earlier part of the chapter that, ac- 
cording to Channing, human improvement is the ultimate end of all 


social institutions and human relationships. Human brotherhood 


is both an end in itself and a means to improvement. 

Holding such a view of human nature, Channing was in- 
~ pressed with nothing so much as its "susceptibleness" of improve- 
ment and its capacity of recovery from the most fallen condition. 


eeoee If there be one striking feature in human nature, it is 
its susceptibleness of improvement; and who is authorized to 
say that the limit of Christian improvement is reached? that, 
whilst science and art, intellect and imagination, are ex- 
tending their domains, the conscience and affections, the 
moral and religious principles of our gecure, are incapable 
of increased power and elevation?....© 


60". E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), p. 93. 
Slrpia., p- 266. 62rpaa., pe 691. S31pia., De 277. 
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The success of certain efforts against intemperance “affords us 
peculiar satisfaction.” 


ecee It demonstrates a truth, little felt, but infinitely 
precious; namely, the recoverableness of human nature from 
the lowest depths of vice.e It teaches us never to despair of 
a human being. It teaches us that there is always something 
to work on, a germ to be unfolded, a spark which may be cher- 
ished, in the human soul. Intemperance is the most hopeless 
state into which man can fall; and yet instances of recovery 
from this vice have rewarded the recent labors of the philan- 
thropist. Let philanthropy then rejoice in the belief that 
the capacity of improvement is never lost, and let it con- 
vert this conviction into new and pore strenuous efforts for 
the recovery of the most depraved. 


Such moral optimism is only a corollary of his profound belief in 
man's capacity of improvement, of improvement as the chief end of 
existence, of improvement as the great end of society. Man needs 
only freedom and the means of improvement. This is the heart of 
Channing's message. Then, "to despair of the race is unmanly, 
unchristian." This is his protest against religious systems that 
undervalued and distrusted the divine nature of man. 


eee What I most lament in these apprehensions is the utter 
distrust of human nature which they discover. Its highest 
powers are thought to be given only to be restrained. They 
are thought to be safe only when in fetters. To me, there is 
an approach to impiety in thinking so meanly of God's great- 
est worke Human nature is not a tiger which needs a constant 
chaine In this case it is the chain which makes the tiger. 
It is the oppressor who has made man fit only for a yoke.©5 


O4tpid., pe 150. S5rpia., p. 167. 


CHAPTER III 
GOD, THE UNIVERSAL FATHER 


Intimately associated with the exalted conception of hu- 
man nature in Channing's religion is his conception of the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God. In this respect his thought is only 
typical of the whole liberal movement in New England religion of 
which he himself is so apt a representative. As the Augustinian 
view of man gave way to a more optimistic estimate of man's na- 
ture and abilities, so passed the arbitrary irresponsible God of 
Calvinism. As man became more divine, God became more human; 
when man became an image and a child of God, so also God became 
Father in the most equitable sense of the word. A present-day 
scholar, writing of the breakdown of the Edwardean theology and 
the rise of Unitarianism in New England, says of Jonathan Mayhew 
(1720-1766), one of Channing's spiritual forebears, that it is 
natural “that he should have thought of God as a benevolent Fa- 
ther." And so it was with Channing who almost invariably spoke 
of God as the “Universal Father" or as the "Infinite Father." 

It was pointed out in Chapter II that--according to Chan- 
ning-~man and God share the same spiritual nature, and that their 
resemblance is that of a parent and child. The janes of divinity 
in man and the fatherhood of God are correlative in Channing's 
thinking, and each implies the other. It is not easy to deter- 
mine which of these ideas is primary in his mind, and which is 


—— 
—<— 


lJ. Haroutunian, Piety Versus Moralism (New York, 1932), 
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derived from or shaped by the other. Did he derive his notion of 
God from an intuition of man's greatness, or did his exalted view 
of man grow out of a presupposition of God's goodness? Or, are 
these two concepts so closely intertwined that such an inquiry 
will inevitably lead to the hen and egg problem? Neither a di- 
rect nor even a qualified answer to these questions is in order 
before an examination of such evidence as we have from his writ- 
ingse 
One writer“ seems to infer that Channing's doctrine of 

"the rectitude of the character of God" is primary to the doc- 
trine of "the worth of man." The superficial treatment of Chan- 
ning's thought by this author, and his unwarranted generaliza- 
tions, render this opi n of doubtful value. However, there are 
three points in Channing's religious philosophy that would seem 
to substantiate this contention. First of all, man's greatness 
depends on the greatness of God, the universal parent, from whom 
he is descended. 

eoeoe I am accustomed to speak of the greatness of human na- 

ture; but it is great only through its parentage; great, be- 

cause descended from God, because connected with a goodness 

and power from which it is to be enriched for ever; and noth- 

ing but the consciousness of this connection can give that 

hope of elevation through which alone the mind is to rise to 

true strength and liberty. 
And, secondly, the brotherhood of man is a corollary of the pa- 
rental view of God. Men are brothers, "all of one blood, one na- 
ture," because they are of "one heavenly descent. "* i Man is de- 


pendent also upon God for his natural rights. These prerogatives, 
the nature of which will be discussed in the next chapter, "are 


23. T. Sunderland, The Story of Channing (Boston, 1921), 
pp. 32-335- 


ay. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), p. 177. 
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23 
gifts of the Creator."> Now, did Channing assume the existence 
of the "father" type of God and deduce his doctrines of human na- 
ture, human brotherhood, and natural rights from it, as seems ob- 
vious in these references; or did he unconsciously adopt a view 
of God that explained and justified his theory of human nature? 
The former seems most likely in the light of the evidence, but 
let us reserve our conclusion until other phases of the doctrine 
are examined. 

There are other implications of Channing's view of God as 
the universal parent that point in the opposite direction, which 
seem to indicate that his views of God were adapted to, or at 
least modified by, his exalted view of mane One of these is 
God's concern for man's improvement. His (God's) chief "paternal 
interest" is “the improvement, happiness, and honor of his crea- 
tures." Moreover, "He delights in virtue .... and He especially 
delights in resolute effort to conform ourselves to the disinter- 
ested love and rectitude which constitute his own glory."6 Then 
the chief end of man's existence which is his moral and, secon- 
darily, his intellectual improvement is identical with God’s pa- 
ternal interest in him. In his famous Baltimore Sermon of 1819 
Channing left no doubts in his hearers' minds as to his thoughts 
on this point: 


To give our views of God in one word, we believe in 
his parental character. We ascribe to him not only the name, 
but the dispositions and principles of a father. We believe 
that He has a father's concern for his creatures, a father's 
desire for their improvement, a father's equity in propor- 
tioning his commands to their powers, a father’s joy in their 
progress, a father's readiness to receive the penitent, and a 
father's justice for the incorrigible...../ 


And Christianity, as understood by Channing, "expresses an in- 


finite concern of God for the human soul,” and "assures us that 


>Ibid., Pe O97. 6Ipid., p- 178. TIbid., Pp. 377- 
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human virtue is ‘in the sight of God of great price.'"® There is 
no such paternal concern for man on the part of God in the Cal- 
vinist or Edwardean system from which Channing was revolting, and 
its emphasis in his religion must be taken as a corollary of 
man's greatness. God was also great in Edwards' theology, but 
man was not great enough to be deserving of His interest. 

A second implication bearing on this side of our question 
is the impartiality of God's love for His creatures. "Every soul 
is infinitely precious to Him,” yet "He has no favorites, no par- 
tial attachments, no respect of persons, «-... He desires alike : 
the virtue and everlasting good of all."?9 Likewise, all have : 
equal access to Him, and none have special prerogatives either of 1 
communion or of discerning His will. \ 

: cece It [religion] must be regarded as the revelation of a y 

common Father, to whom all have equal access, who invites all >t, 
to the like immediate communion, who has no favorites, who i 
has appointed no infallible expounders of his will, who opens 
his works and word to every eye, and calls upon all to read 


for themselves, and to follow fearlessly the best convictions 
of their own understandings.....1° 


This sounds a bit reminiscent of Luther's doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers, which was set forth in a revolt from 
authoritarian religion three hundred years before this was writ- 
ten. For Channing, God is concerned about all His creatures, and 
not only a few who constitute the “elect,” as is the case in Cal- i 
vinism. ) 
And, thirdly, God's paternal interest in man is the jus- y 
tification of and basis for Channing's belief in miracles and 
special revelations, the nature of which shall not be discussed 
here. Since God has "an infinite concern for the human soul,” it 


follows that "He deems no methods too expensive for its recovery 


Stpid., pe 292. WMbaid., p. 164. l0rpia., p. 179. 


25 
and exaltation."11 


eeee When I consider God's paternal and moral relation to 
mankind, and his interest in their progress; when I consider 
how accordant it is with his character that He should make 
himself known to them by methods most fitted to awaken the 
mind and heart to goodness; .-... I see, as I think, a foun- 
dation in nature for supernatural light and aid, and I dis~ 
cern in a miraculous revelation such as Christianity a pro- 
vision suited at once to the frame and wants of the human 
soul, and to the perfections of its Author.12 


A matter so important to God as man's moral improvement may re- 
quire special efforts on God's part, and what is to prevent Him 
from using means outside the limits which He has imposed on na- 
ture? Man's moral corruption (not in the Calvinistic sense) is 
itself sufficient reason for such a display of divine love. 


«e+e It becomes the Infinite Father to manifest peculiar in- 
terest in the moral condition and wants of his creatures. 
Their great and continued corruption is an occasion for pe~ 
culiar methods of relief; and a revelation given to restore 
them, and carry them forward to perfection, has an end which 
justifies, if it does not demand, this signal expression of 
parental love.13 
Although Channing never gave up his supernaturalism as had a nun- 
ber of younger thinkers of the time in which these things were 
written--notably Emerson and Parker--he had some reason for hold- 
ing ite It had a vital place in his religion; it justified God 
to mane 
The fourth and last of these implications of God's paren- 
tal nature to be mentioned in this connection is the identity of 
"God's first end" in creation and the "chief end" of man's exis- 
tence: human moral and intellectual development. All the ea of 
' creation is designed to serve this end. 


»eee Mind (by which we mean both moral and intellectual pow- 
ers) is God's first end. The great purpose for which an or- 
der of nature is fixed, is plainly the formation of mind..... 
The great purpose of God, then, I repeat it, in establishing 
the order of nature, is to form and advance the mind..... 


—*« 


1itpia., p. 292. 12Ipia., p. 214. 3rpid., pe 196. 
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This "mind" is the noblest part of creation and embodies its ul- 


Ve 
timate purpose. Fi 
-o+e It [creation] includes not only matter but mind,--not 

only lifeless and unconscious masses, but rational beings, 
free agents; and these are its noblest parts and ultimate ob- 
jects. The material universe was framed not for itself, but 
for these. Its order was not appointed for its own sake, but 
: to instruct and improve a higher rank of beings, the intel- 
ligent offseprings of God;..... His great purpose is to ed- 


ucate, to rescue from evil, to carry forward for ever the 
free rational mind or soul;.....15 


ery The improvement of mind or man's conscious moral nature is so inm- 
: portant a concern of God, being his "first end" in-creation, that 
‘we wonder if God is not subordinate to the creatures in Chan- i 
ning's thoughte We have here a sharp contrast to the dogma of { 
Edwards, "that the glory of God is the last end of the creation 
of the worla, "16 and all else ministers to that end. For Chan- 


ning, man "is an ultimate being, made for his own perfection as 
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the highest ena,"2! and the rest of creation, the material uni- 
| verse, the order of nature, are designed to further this supreme 
purpose. In fact, God's glory can only be sought in man's im- -- 
provement and perfection: 


-eee God indeed is said to seek his own glory; but the glory 
of a creator must consist in the glory of his works; and we 
may be assured that he cannot wish any recognition of es 
self but that which will statins his noblest, highest wor 
the immortal mind.18 


In concluding this inquiry into the relationship between 


Channing's exalted idea of man and his conception of God as the 4 


aa 
"Universal Father” we find that the answer to the question of the 


primacy of one of these ideas and the corollary or dependent 


———— 


15Ipid., p. 211. 

163, Edwards, Works (London, 1834), Vol. I, p- 111. 
1/W. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), pe 176. 
18tpi4., Pe 249. 
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status of the other is one that must be qualified. While it is 
true that man's dependence upon God for his greatness, his broth- 
erhood, and his natural rights, would seem to indicate that Chan- 
ning's idea of man was derived from a presupposition of God's fa- 
therly nature, there are oclithdavaktelib that would not support 
such a contention. In fact, the four implications arguing for 
the opposite view, that his notion of God's paternal nature was 
shaped and modified by his exalted view ‘of man, have much co- 
gency. This, not merely a matter of setting four points against 
three, and drawing a conclusion from the arithmetical difference. 
These four points indicate fairly conclusively that the exalted. 
view of man, which Channing admitse!9 is the most characteristic 
note in his writings, had a formative influence on his idea of 
God, regardless of how dependent upon God man nay bee Let us 
summarize these: (1) man's moral and intellectual improvement is 
God's chief concern; (2) this concern involves all His creatures; 
(3) man's improvement is the only justification in Channing's re- 
ligion for miracles and revelation; and (4) God's "first end" in 
creation is identical with the chief end of man's existence. Man 


is an ultimate being, and Channing's notion of God is cut to man's 


pattern. 


19tp14., Pe l- Quoted on pe 5 of this dissertation. 


CHAPTER IV 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


. 


For his belief in human natural rights Channing was heir 
to the Lockean doctrine which was one of the inciting causes of 
the American Revolution, and which had been incorporated into the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. The familiar 


phrase, "inalienable rights,” appears many times in his writings. 
But this famous doctrine was not fitted into Channing's religion 
without change. As it is set forth in his anti-slavery papers 
and letters it is noticeably colored by his exalted view of man 
as a moral creature. It is the purpose of this chapter to show 
the place of human rights in Channing's thought, and to indicate 
evidence of his humanistic bias. 

"Man has rights from his very nature; "1 as a man he “has 
claims on his race."© A man, because he is "an intelligent, mor- 
al creature of God, has claims to aid and kind regard from all 
other men." These rights "are gifts of the Creator, bound up 
indissolubly with our moral constitution. "4 

These rights (Channing does not enumerate them), because 
they are gifts of God and bound intimately with man's moral na- 
ture, are transcendent. They belong to no particular time in 
history, nor are they temporary fancies. 


--ee Who has the courage to set down this reverence for pri- 
vate rights among the fashions and caprices of the day? Is 


lw. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), p. 697. 
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it not founded in everlasting truth?> 
They are not the property of any group of people, nor are they 
limited to any geographical area. 
e+e These claims a man does not derive from the family or 
tribe in which he began his being. They are not the growth 
of a particular soil; they are not ripened under a peculiar 


sky; they are not written on a particular complexion; they . 
belong to human nature..... 


"In the order of things, they precede society, lie at its foun- 
Gation, constitute man's capacity for it, and are the great ob- 
jects of social institutions."’ And, finally, since they are 
"not the gifts of society, but of God .... they are not surren- 
dered on entering the social state; ...-. they must not be taken 
away under the plea of public good; .... the individual is never 
to be sacrificed to the community; ...-. the idea of rights is to 
prevail above all the interests of the state."° 

In two particulars Channing's doctrine of rights shows 
the influence of his high conception of human nature, and of its 
unfolding as its chief end. The first of these is his elevation 
of the right of freedom for moral and intellectual development to 
the highest place among all rights--whatever the other rights 
might be: And so man's “first grand right is that of free ac- 
tion, the right to use and expand his powers, to improve and obey 
his higher faculties."? 


It is hard to weigh human rights against each other; 
they are all sacred and valuable. But there is no one which 
nature, instinct, makes so dear to us as the right of free 
action, of free motion; the right of exerting, and by exer- 
tion enlarging, our faculties of body and mind; the right of 
forming plans, of directing Our powers according to our con- 
victions of interest and duty; the right of putting forth our 
energies from a spring in our own breasts. Self-motion, this 
is what our nature hungers and thirsts for as its true el- 
ement and life. In truth, every thing that lives--the bird, 


oIbid., pe 767. SIbid., p. 857. TIpia., p. 697. 
Stpia., p. 697. IIpid., p. 855. 
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the insect--craves and delights in freedom of action; and 
much more must this be the instinct of a rational, moral 
creature of God, who can attain by such freedom alone to the 
proper strength and enjoyment of his nature..... 
In Chapter II it was pointed out that the chief end of man's ex- 
istence is the expansion and improvement of his moral and intel- 
lectual powers. In Chapter III we saw that God's chief, concern 


is man's improvement. And now, his "first grand right” is that 


of freedom for this improvement. 

The second instance of marked influence upon his doctrine 
of rights by his conception of man as a moral being is the idea 
of rights as a correlate of duty. "Man's rights belong to him as 
a moral being, as capable of perceiving moral distinctions, as a 
subject of moral obligation."11 Professor Christie wrote of this 


in &@ magazine article a number of years ago: 


«eee Even in the North the old doctrine of natural rights had 
begun to give way to the historical view of rights dependent 
on circumstances and conceded by society. Into this situ- 
ation Channing injected the sound and sensible political view 
that was born of his Unitarian doctrine of human nature. 

"Man has rights by nature," "gifts of the Creator, bound up 
indissolubly with our moral constitution." Right, he means, 
is the correlate of duty. If men are moral personalities 
subject to the moral law, they have the conjoined rights. 
"The sense of duty is the fountain of human rights.. .... 
Duties and rights must stand or fall together. A man there- 
fore has the right to develop his intellect and to inquire 
into his duty, to enjoy the dignity and respect due his moral 
worth, to receive a fair equivalent for his labor, to sustain 
domestic relations, and all the fundamenta] rights ay} sing 
from the fact that a man is a moral personality..... 


A man's demands on society and his duties to society or to his 
fellow creatures stand together. Neither has meaning without the 
othér and both depend on the sense of duty (innate ideas). 


The sense of duty is. the foundation of human rights. 
In other words, the same inward principle which teaches the 
former bears witness to the latter. Duties and rights must 


10tpi4., pe 830. ‘tlrpia., p. 697. 
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stand or fall together. It has been too common to oppose 
them to one another; but they are indissolubly joined to- 
gether. That same inward principle which teaches a man what 
he is bound to do to others, teaches equally, and at the same 
instant, what others are bound to do to him. That same voice 
which forbids him to injure a single fellow-creature, forbids 
every fellow-creature to do him harm. His conscience, in re- 
vealing the moral law, does not reveal a law for himself 
only, but speaks as a universal legislator. He has an intu- 
itive conviction that the obligations of this divine code 
press on others as truly as on himself. That principle which 
teaches him that he sustains the relation of brotherhood to 
all human beings, teaches him that this relation is recipro- 
cal, that it gives indestructible claims, as well as imposes 
solemn duties, and that what he owes to the members of this 
vast family, they owe to him in return. Thus the moral na- 
ture involves rights. These enter into its very essence. 
They are taught by the very voice which enjoins duty. Ac- 
cordingly there is no deeper principle in human nature than 
the consciousness of human rights. So profound, so inerad- 
icable is this sentiment, that the oppressions of ages have 
nowhere wholly stifled it.13 


Thus this interdependence of rights and duties furnishes a basis 
for his social ethics. Duties are the proper observance of the 
rights of others. The rights and claims of one devolve duties on 
others, and, conversely, duties are laid on him. The welfare of 
all depends on this interplay of rights and duties. 

This chapter is concluded with a qwtation which brings 
together these two emphases which grew out of Channing's "one 
sublime idea"--the "first grand right" of freedom for improve- 
ment, and, secondly, the reciprocal nature of rights and duties. 

-eee He has not only a right, but is bound, to use freely and 
improve the powers which God has given him; and other men, 
instead of obstructing, are bound to assist their development 
and exertion. These claims ....- belong to human nature. The 
ground on which one man asserts them all men stand on, nor 
can they be denied to one without being denied to all. We 
have here a common interest. We must all stand or fall to- 
gether. We all have claims on our race, claims of kindness 


and justice, claims grounded on our relation to our common 
Father, and on the inheritance of a common nature.1l4 


13W. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), p. 698. 
14t544., pe 857. 
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CHAPTER V 
SALVATION 


The exact conception and method of human salvation that 
is embodied in any of the theological systems that mark the per- 
iods of Christian history has a direct relationship to the es- 
timate of man's worth and abilities that is held. For example, 
the thinkers of the Augustine-Calvin-Edwards school, against 
whose dogmas Channing raised his voice, denied that man has any 
moral ability or virtue of himself. He is a depraved being, and 
therefore utterly helpless in determining his fate either in 
this world or in the next. His salvation from this plight rests 
entirely upon the arbitrary will of God. On the other hand, 
there are those religious thinkers who contend for a more opti-~ 
mistic estimate of man's worth and abilities, who, in attributing 
to him a greater or less amount of dignity and moral ability in 
his own right, concede that he has some part,.in his own salva- 
tion. In three instances in Christian history great figures who 
held pessimistic views of man's moral nature have been followed 
by others who were more hopeful of the members of their race. 
And so Augustine, Calvin, and Edwards had their counterparts in 
Sabellius, Arminius, and Channing. 

It is our purpose in this chapter to examine Channing's 
conception of salvation in the light of his exalted view of human 
nature and his belief in its high destiny, and to see how this 
conception was shaped by his humanistic bias. In prospect such 
an inquiry promises to be exceedingly fruitful. 


For Channing salvation is to be identified with the el- 
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evation and improvement of the conscious moral and intellectual 


nature of man- In the foregoing chapters we saw that this in- 
provement of the powers of the mind is the chief end of man's ex- 
istence, the ultimate end in creation, God's chief concern, and 
the end for which miracles and human rights were instituted and 
social institutions ordained. And now, "to save, in the highest 
sense of that word," says Channing, "is to lift the fallen spirit 
from this depth, to heal the diseased mind, to restore it to en- 7 
ergy and freedom of thought, conscience, and love. "1 To save is 
"to rescue men from the power of moral evil,"* to rescue “from 
sin, from the sway of the passions." It is to "deliver from the 
power still more than from the punishment of sin." It is to 
"sive to the mind the consciousness of its own separate worth, "> 
"a consciousness of its free and responsible nature, "© an aware- 
ness of “the marks of divinity which it wears on its owm brow, "! 
"the affinity of the mind with God, its moral power, the purposes 
for which its faculties were bestowed, its connection with futur- 
ity, and the dependence of its whole happiness on its own right 


6 In short, salvation begins with "that 


action and progress." 
conviction, without which we are all poor, of the unlimited and 


immortal nature of the soul. "? When Christianity impresses these 


"quickening truths" upon the individual's mind it 


ecee B@ives power, energy, courage, constancy to the will; 
love, disinterestedness, enlarged affection to the heart, 
soundness. clearness, and vigor to the understanding. It res- 
cues him who receives it from sin, from the sway of the pas- 

sions; gives him the full and free use of his best powers; 

brings out and brightens the divine image in which he was 


lw. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), pe 252. 
2Ibid., pe 210. J3%bia., p. 246. 4Tbid., pe. 275. 
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created; and in this way ot only bestows the promise but the 
beginning of heaven.....+ 


The goal of salvation is "the perfection of the mind, .... eleva- 
tion of character, ...- disinterestedness, and moral strength. "21 
Thus, when the mind is awakened to its greatness and high des- 
tiny, disinterested virtue and free moral action follow as the 
night the day. Such a person is "saved." 


Channing conceived of this progressive moral unfolding 


which is the essence of salvation as a continuing process. It 


begins when the individual is thus awakened, and continues 
through eternity. Death is only an event in the soul's perfec- 
tion, and heaven is not only a future state, but a present pos- 
session. 


«eee How slowly do men learn that heaven is the perfection of 
the mind, and that Christ gives it now just as far as he 
raises the mind to celestial truth and virtue. It is true 
that this word is often used to express a future felicity; 
but the blessedness of the future world is only a continuance 
of what is begun here. There is but one true happiness,-- 
that of a mind unfolding its best powers, and attaching it- 
self to great objects; and Christ gives heaven only in pro- 
portion as he gives this elevation of character. The dis- 
interestedness, and moral strength, and filial piety of the 
Christian, are not mere means of heaven, but heaven itself, 
and heaven now. | 

The most exalted idea we can form of the future state 
is that it brings and joins us to God. But is not approach 
to this great Being begun on earth?....12 


Heaven is also to be identified with man's moral growth, and it 
is entered when this growth begins. 
Such a brief and abstract treatment of Chamning's views 


of salvation as here presented is quite inadequate without some 


consideration also of two conceptions which are intimately bound 
up with this»phase of his religion. These are (1) his notion of 
the purpose of Christianity or religion, and (2) his conception 
of the mission and work of Jesus. These shall be taken up in 


ae 
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their order. 
Characteristically enough, the “end of Christianity is 


the moral perfection of the human soul."15 To it "belongs pre- 


eminently the work of freeing and elevating the mina."1* 


-ee- Christianity has no tendency to break the human spirit 
or to make man a slave. It has another aim; and, as far as 
it is understood, it puts forth another power. God sent it 
from heaven, Christ sealed it with his blood, that it might 
give force of thought and purpose to the human mind, might 
free it from all fear but the fear of wrong-doing, might make 
it free of its fellow-beings, might break from it every out- 
ward and inward chain. 

eeee Receive Christianity as given to raise you in the scale 
of spiritual being. Expect from it no good any farther than 
it gives strength and worth to your characters.....15 


And, furthermore, Christianity "was framed to raise men above 
themselves, and to conform them to Goa. "16 


Religion gives life, strength, elevation to the _ 
by connecting it with the Infinite Mind; by teaching it 
regard itself as the offspring and care of the Infinite PFa- 
ther, who created it that He might communicate to it his own 
spirit and perfections, who framed it for truth and virtue, 
who framed it for himself, who subjects it to sore trials, 
that by conflict and endurance it may grow strong, and who 
has sent his Son to purify it from every sin, and to clothe 
it with immortality..... | 


This is accomplished by the "knowledge which it gives of the 
character of God," because "He is the most quickening, purifying, 
and ennobling object for the mind; and his great purpose in re- 
vealing himself is that He may exalt and perfect human nature. "16 
Such is the purpose and function of Christianity. It is the su- 
pernatural means of accomplishing the "salvation" of rescue from 
evil and continuous unfolding of the image of God in man. 
-+e- It [Christianity] aims and it tends, in all its doc- 
trines, precepts, and promises, to rescue men from the power 
of moral evil; to unite them to God by filial love, and to 
one another in the bonds of brotherhood; to inspire them with 


a philanthropy as meek and unconquerable as that of Christ; 
and to kindle intense desire, hope, and pursuit of celestial 


13Ibid., pe 210. ypia., p. 177. rpia., p. 253. 
16rpia., De 210. 1/tpia., Pe 1T¥ 18ty44., De 248. 
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and immortal virtue. 19 


When we come to an examination of Channing’ s conception 
of the mission and work of Jesus we find it to be much the same 
as the end of Christianity which, we recall, "is the moral per- 
fection of the human soul."©9 Although he clung to many tradi-~ 
tional views of the life and person of Christ-<-his pre-existence, 
his miracles, his resurrection, his more than human nature (but 
not deity)--Channing broke sharply with orthodox dogma in the 
matter of the purpose of the earthly career of Jesus. 

We read in the Baltimore Sermon that Jesus "was sent by 
the Father to effect a moral or spiritual deliverance of mankind, " 
and, he explains further, “that is to rescue men from sin and its 
consequences, and to bring them to a state of everlasting purity 
and happiness."“! But “the highest object of his mission" was 
"to @ommunicate holiness," rather than merely "to avert punish- 
ment."=* "Whilst we gratefully acknowledge,” says Channing, 
"that he came to rescue us from punishment, we believe that he 
was sent on a still nobler errand, namely, to deliver us from sin 
itself, and to form us to a sublime and heavenly virtue."©) 

In an address on the ministry to the poor Channing once 
remarked "that there is no cultivation of the human being, worthy 
of the name, but that which begins and ends with the moral and 
religious nature."** And ‘so it is with the salvation or deliver- 
ance which Jesus came to effect. It is inward and spiritual, not 
outward or environmental. "He came to restore God's image where 
it was obscured or effaced, and to give an everlasting impulse 


and life to what is divine within us. "29 "His mission is the 


—— 
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erection of God's throne in the soul. "26 


eeee The human soul is his kingdom. There he gains his vic- 
tories, there rears his temples, there lavishes his treas- 

| ures. His noblest monument is a mind redeemed from iniquity, 
brought back and devoted to God, forming itself after the ‘ 
| perfection of the Saviour, great through its power to suffer 

for truth, lovely through its meek and gentle virtues.....2/ 


This is the meaning of Christ's deliverance that Channing derived 


: i 


from his reading of, or reading into, the New Testament: 


In reading the New Testament I everywhere meet the 
end here ascribed to Jesus Christ. He came, as I am there 
taught, not to be an outward but inward deliverer; not to 
rear an outward throne, but to establish his kingdom within 
us. He came, according to the express language arid plain in- 
port of the sacred writers, "to save us from sin,” "to bless 
us by turning us from our iniquities," "to redeem us" from 
corruptions “handed down by tradition,” to form "a glorious 

' and spotless church" or community, to "create us anew after 

ae the image of God," to make us by his "promises partakers of a 
divine nature,” and to give us pardon and heaven by calling 
us to repentance and a growing virtue. In reading the New 
Testament I everywhere learn that Christ lived, taught, died, 
and rose again, to exert a purifying and ennobling influence 
on the human character; to make us victorious over sin, over 
ibe ourselves, over peril and pain; to join us to God by filial 
| love, and, above all, by likeness of nature, by participation 

| of his spirit. This is plainly ials down in the New Testa- 
ment as the supreme end of Christ.@ 


In short, Jesus is regarded "as a Saviour, chiefly as he is the 
light, physician, and guide of the dark, diseased, and wandering 
mind."29 

Moreover, Jesus came not, as many believe, "to change 
God's mind rather than their own,""© but to effect a transforma- 
tion within the creature. FPopular orthodoxy, in contending that 
the purpose of Jesus was to secure for man the favor of God, cast 
doubt on God's unchangeable goodness and mercy. For this it is 
to be condemned. 


«eee The idea which is conveyed to common minds by the pop- 
ular system, that Christ's death had an influence in making 
God placable or merciful, in awakening his kindness towards 


26Tpia., De (275. 27Ipia., De 25356 281pia., De 247. 
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men, we reject with strong disapprobation..... We recollect, 
however, that, not long ago, it was common to hear of Christ 
as having died to appease God's wrath, and to pay the debt 

of sinners to his inflexible justice; and we have a strong 
persuasion that the language of popular religious books, and 
the common mode of stating the doctrine of Christ's media- 
tion, still communicate very degrading views of God's char- 
acter. They give to multitudes the impression that the death 
of Jesus produces a change in the mind of God towards man, 
and that in this its efficacy chiefly consists. Wo error 
seems to us more pernicious. We can endure no shade over the 
pure goodness of God. We earnestly maintain that Jesus, in- 
stead of calling forth, in any way or degree, the mercy of 
the Father, was sent by that mercy to be our Saviour; that he 
is nothing to the human race but what he is by God's appoint- 
ment; that he communicates nothing but what God empowers him 
to bestow; that our Father in heaven is originally, essen- 
tially, and eternally placable, and disposed to forgive; and 
that his unborrowed, underived, and unchangeable love is the 
only fountain of what flows to us through his Son.....J1 


Thus Channing could not have held any theory of the atonement 
which implied a sanguinary sacrifice for the sins of man or a 
satisfaction of God's anger. 

Holding such views of the mission of Jesus, it is inev- 
itable that Channing should have subscribed to what is known in 
theological language as the "moral influence theory" of the 
atonement. Since the object of Jesus’ life on earth was not to 
influence God, but man, his death on the cross is an example of 
the triumph of disinterested virtue over self-interest, and was 
endured for the moral advancement of the race. "By the cross of 
Christ” Christianity "sets forth the spirit of self-sacrifice 
with an energy never known before, and, in thus crucifying self- 
ishness, frees the mind of ite worst chain."22 To the disciples 

eee the cross was .... the last crowning manifestation of a 
celestial mind; they felt that it was endured to communicate 

the same mind to them and the world; and their emotion was a 
holy joy in this consummate and unconquerable goodnesse.... 

His cross is to inspire us with a calm courage, resolution, , 


and superiority to all temptation.....2) 


For the Christian the crucifixion is the climax of Jesus’ career, 


Jl tp1a., ppe 378-9. 22Tpid., De 250. J3Ipbid., De 325. 
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and is the most edifying example of true virtue. 


»++e« Above all, to what moment of the life of Jesus does the 
Christian turn as the most affecting and sublime illustration 
of his divine character? It is the moment when, in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, denying every human passion, and 
casting away every es interest, he bore the agony and 
shame of the cross. 
"For all of us he died," says Channing, "to leave us an example 
that we should follow his steps." > 
And, finally, "Christ's greatness is manifested in the 
greatness of the nature which he was sent to redeem."9© "He saw 
in man the impress and image of the Divinity, and therefore 
thirsted for his redemption, and took the tenderest interest in 
him, whatever might be the rank, character, or condition in which 
he might be found."3/ 
»++e He [Jesus] came and mingled with us as a friend and a 
brother. He saw in every human being a mind which might wear 
his own bright glory. He was severe only towards one class 
of men, and they were those who looked down on the multitude 
with contempt. Jesus respected human nature; he felt it to 
be his own. This was the greatness of Jesus Christe He 
felt, as no other felt, a union of mind with the human race, 


felt that all had a spark of that same intellectual and inm- 
mortal flame which dwelt in himself. 


Before the discussion of this phase of Channing's re- 
ligion is brought to a close it is necessary that three addition- 
al points be treated briefly. 

The first of these is the question of whether or not this 
rescue from sin offered by Christianity and effected by Jesus is 
eyentually to include all mankind. Evidentiy it is not. "The 
future State which Jesus Christ brought to light, is a state of 
equitable retribution, where those who do good will rise to glory 
and honor and peace, and those who do evil to shame, tribulation, 
and anguish. ">? He also makes it clear that "our Father's pardon 


AAIpid., pe 342. 35Ibia., p. 316. 2rbia., p. 300. 
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was promised by Jesus to such as forsake sin, and obey his will; 
and this obedience is the end for which divine forgiveness is 
preached. "40 While he does not precisely state that the accept- 
ance or rejection of salvation is limited to this life, it would 
be grossly unjust in the light of these statements to classify 
thannies as a Universalist. 

The second question is one to which it is difficult, if 


not impossible, to give a precise answer. Are there means of ef- 
fecting salvation or arousing man to virtue other than that of 
Christianity and Jesus? It would seem at first that there are. 
Channing admits that 

»--+ Society serves us by furnishing objects, occasions, ma- 

terials, excitements, through which the whole soul may be 

brought into vigorous exercise, may acquire a consciousness 

of ite free and responsible nature, may become a law to it- 

self, and may rise to the happiness and dignity 6f framing 

and improving itself without limit or end.....*1 
The same inference might be drawn from his attacks on those in- 
stitutions and conditions (slavery, poverty, etc.) which hinder 
or prevent the unfolding of man's moral nature, and it be inferred 
that the removal of these would effect salvation. On the other 
hand, salvation is an inward moral and spiritual change. In the 
light of this fact it would be difficult to determine whether he 
thought of the bettering of man's outward condition as salvation 
or merely as auxiliary to the inward restoration. The phrase, 
"Society serves us," in the above quotation seems to lend some 
weight to the latter probability. 

The third and last of these questions is that of man's 

part in this salvation. From the material of this chapter it was 
seen that (1) deliverance from sin is accomplished by the example 


and life of Jesus, and that (2) when a man is awakened to the 


MOrpia., p. 1010. “Alrpia., p. 140. 
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fact of his greatness and high destiny moral growth, which is 
salvation, inevitably follows. This is a function of the moral 
nature which is God's image in man. Pardon, to repeat a quota- 
tion of the previous page, “was promised by Jesus to such as for- 
sake sin, and obey his will."*2 Besides the moral unfolding of 
his nature, man's part, then, is the acceptance or rejection of 


the moral awakening that is offered. 


*2Ipia., pe 1010. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST CALVINISM 


In 1809 Channing wrote an article bearing the title of 
this chapter. Although it was written in the period of his life 
which was characterized by growth or transition in his religious 
thinking from a nominal orthodoxy to the radical positions of his 
outspoken Unitarianism, it bears some of the distinguishing marks 
of his more mature faith. It is in a measure prophetic of the 
decisive stands which, after the Baltimore Sermon of 1819, made 
him the recognized leader of the growing Unitarian movement. 

In this particular article, however, the issues are not 
as clear as they are later to become. He makes a general attack 
on the doctrines of Calvinism, and upon their inconsistency with 
the idea of God and divine perfection dictated by our moral na- 


ture « 


«eee The principal argument against Calvinism ...-. is the 
moral argument, or that which is drawn from the inconsistency 
of the system with the divine perfections. It is plain that 
a doctrine which contradicts our best ideas of goodness and 
justice cannot come from the just and good God, or be a true 
representation of his character. This moral argument has al- 
mee: aan powerful to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
| Or 


After commenting on the doctrines of human depravity, predestin- 

ation, and election, Channing asks with astonishment, "How is it 

possible that men can hold these doctrines and yet maintain God's 
goodness and equity?"- / 


<- 
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He anticipates the objection of Calvinism that the human 
mind is weak and therefore incapable of comprehending God, and 
that doctrines are not necessarily false because they oppose our 
convictions of rectitude. God, the Calvinist would say, is not 
to be tried by man's ideas of fitness and morality. Channing 
gives much space in his article to meeting this possible objec- 
tion, although his argument is quite simple. It is briefly this: 
In assuming a knowledge of God and His perfections, through a re- 
liance on our own minds, we affirm that we have in our minds fac- 
ulties that correspond to those of God. 


It is an important truth, which we apprehend has not 
been sufficiently developed, that the ultimate reliance of a 
human being is and must be on his own mind. To confide in 
God, we must first confide in the faculties by which He is 
apprehended, and by which the proofs of his existence are 
weighed. A trust in our ability to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood is implied in every act of belief; for to ques- 
tion this ability would of necessity unsettle all belief. We 
cannot take a step in reasoning our action without a secret 
reliance on our own minds. Religion in particular implies 
that we have understandings endowed and qualified for the 
highest employments of intellecte In affirming the existence 
and perfections of God we suppose and affirm the existence in 
ourselves of faculties which correspond to these sublime ob- 
jects, and which are fitted to discern them. Religion is a 
conviction and an act of the human soul, so that in denying 
confidence to the one we subvert the truth and claims of the 
Other. Nothing is gained to piety by degrading human nature, 
for in the competency of this nat to know and judge of God 
all piety has its foundation..... 


Then, “the earth is inhabited by rational and moral beings, who 


are authorized to expect from their Creator the most benevolent 


and equitable government, "* and the duty of passing judgment upon 


God devolves upon us as moral creatures. 


We are presumptuous, we are told, in judging of our 
Creator. But He himself has made this our duty, in giving us 
a moral faculty; and to decline it, is to violate the primary 
law of our nature. Conscience, the sense of right, the power 
of perceiving moral distinctions, the power of discerning be- 
tween justice and injustice, excellence and baseness, is the 


highest faculty given us by God, the whole foundation of our 


*tpid., pe 462. “*Ipta., p. 463. 
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responsibility, and our sole capacity for religion. Now, we 
are forbidden by this faculty to love a being who wants, or 
fails to discover, moral excellence. God, in giving us con- 
science, has implanted a principle within us which forbids us 
to prostrate ourselves before mere power, or to offer praise 
where we do not discover worth,--a principle which challenges 
our supreme homage for supreme goodness, and which absolves 
us from guilt, when we abhor a severe and unjust administra- 
tion. Our Creator has consequently waived his own claims on 
our veneration and obedience, any farther than He discovers 
himself to us in characters of benevolence, equity, and 
righteousness. He rests his authority on the perfect coinci- 
dence of his will and government with those great and funda- 
mental principles of morality written on our souls. He de- 
sires no worship but that which springs from the exercise of 
our moral faculties upon his character, from our discernment 
and persuasion of his rectitude and goodness. He asks, he 
accepts, no love or admiration but from those who c under- 
stand the nature and the proofs of moral excellence. 


Man as a sharer in God's nature is capable of partially compre- 
hending Him, and as a moral creature man is duty-bound to be 
critical of Him. Thus Channing met the Calvinist objection. 

In this same article we find another objection to the 
religion of Calvin which has some of the emphasis of Channing's 
later writings--of man and his moral improvement as the center of 
his thoughts. 


eeee The truth is, .that nothing is so necessary on this sub- 
ject as to awaken moral feeling in men's breasts. Calvinism 
owes its perpetuity to the influence of fear in palsying the 
moral nature. Men s minds and consciences are subdued by 
terror, so that they dare not confess, even to themselves, 
the shrinking which they feel from the unworthy views which 
their system gives of God; and, by thus smoldering their just 
abhorrence, they gradually extinguish it, and even come, to 
vindicate in God what would disgrace his creatures..... 


The emphasis which marks his later writings is evident here, but 
it is not yet the dominant note. We will note a contrast in this 
particular with his later thought. 

While it may be said that the whole of his religion was a 
reaction and a protest against Calvinism as it was expounded in 
New England by Jonathan Edwards and his followers, Channing has 
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little to say in his mature works that is specifically against 
Calvinism. His denunciation in the Baltimore Sermon is, perhaps, 
the most representative of the period of his life when he was 
identified with the Unitarian movement. On this occasion he con- 


demned the Calvinistic system for the same reason that he con- 


ee 


demned slavery, poverty, or intemperance--because it hinders 
moral growth. 


That this religious system [Calvinism, of course ] 
does not produce all the effects on character which might be 
anticipated, we most joyfully admit. It is often, very often, 
counteracted by nature, conscience, common sense, by the gen-~- 
eral strain of Scripture, by the mild example and precepts of 
Christ, and by the many positive declarations of God's uni- 
versal kindness and perfect equity. But still we think that 
we see its unhappy influence. It tends to discourage the 
timid, to give excuses to the bad, to feed the vanity of the 
fanatical, and to offer shelter to the bad feelings of the 
malignant. By shocking, as it does, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of mérality, and by exhibiting a severe and partial 
Deity, it tends strongly to pervert the moral faculty, to 
form a gloomy, forbidding, and servile religion, and to lead 
men to substitute censoriousness, bitterness, and persecu- 
tion for a tender and impartial charity. We think, too, that 
their system, which begins with degrading human nature, may be 
expected to end in pride; for pride grows out of a conscious- 
ness of high distinctions, however obtained, and no distinc- 
tion is so great as that which is made between the elected 
and abandoned of God./ 


It is true that he continues to plead for "a God worthy of our 
love and trust, in whom our moral sentiments may delight," and 
he deplores "the false and dishonorable views of Goa"® set forth 
by Calvinism. But in this period the dominant note of his re- 
ligion is the dignity of human nature and its unlimited capa- 
cities for growth. In this quotation this emphasis is clear. 
Calvinism is to be judged as worthy or unworthy in terms of its 
promotion or hindrance of man's moral development, and his “moral 
argument" has shifted from God to man. 

The whole liberal movement in New England religion, to 
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inion Ghinndte belonged, was, as we have seen, a protest against 
the harsh and unjust doctrines of Calvinism and a plea for more 
equitable views of God and a higher estimate of man's worth and 
‘ | abilities. The question of man's status was an important point 

to the champions of both sides of this controversy. In Chan- 
ning's religion it was the fundamental issue. Professor Christie 
observes that with Channing "the end of the long blight of Augus- 
tine's pessimistic view of man came at last in religion."? It has 
been the object of this chapter to show both the place of the ex- 
alted view of man in Channing's protest against Calvinism in 

: later life and to contrast that with his earlier protest which is 


more typical of the liberal movement as a whole. 


—_ —_*< -_——— 


oP. A. Christie, "Channing in 1919," The Christian Reg- 
ister, October 2, 1919, p. 944. ” 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSION 


If this dissertation had been undertaken for the sole 
purpose of proving a theory already held, instead of the disin- 
terested motive that prompted its writing, a better case could 
not be presented in its support than the evidence here gathered--~ 
provided, of course, that the theory to be proven were identical 
with the conclusions that have been arrived at. As a matter of 
fact, the problem here presented was begun with some knowledge 
from secondary sources of the important place Channing's high re- 
gard for human nature had in his religion, but the central place of 
this "one sublime idea” in his thought and its many implications 
were not known or anticipated. It has been the tracing /and un- 
raveling of these many connections between this idea and all 
other phases of his religion that have given to this study a sus- 
tained interest. 

This inquiry can best be brought to its conclusion with a 
comprehensive summary of the whole of Channing's religion, bring- 
ing into one section all its various phases that have been treat- 
ed separately in the preceding chapters, and showing their rela- 
tion to his doctrine of man. 

We recall that his religion so far as it departed from 
the orthodoxy of his time began and ended with his conyiction of 
the "greatness of human nature," its spiritual union with the 


Creator, ita capacity for moral growth and disinterested virtue, 
its moral freedom and propensities for both good and evil con- 


ducte Moral behavior is that which is disinterested in its mo- 
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tives, self-denying, and conducive to the well-being of self and 
others. To be moral it must result from free choice. Immoral 
behavior he identified with that which has its origin in the 
"fleshly appetites" or is motivated by selfish interest. Because 
of his spiritual relationship to God man's conduct is most likely 
to be moral, but whether it is moral or immoral depends upon the 
forces affecting him and conditions in which he finds himself. 
If these allow him freedom for moral action and stimulate him 
from within and make him conscious of his nature the probability 
is great that he will be moral. If they limit or deny his free- 
dom, or give him a low estimate of his nature his action will be 
the opposite. 

From these conceptions his thinking passed easily to that 
of the "chief end" of man's existence which is the perpetual de- 
velopment of the capacities for disinterested virtue. This is 
the key to his religion. In terms of this moral and spiritual 
enfolding all else was to be interpreted. Man's "chief end” is 
also God's "first end" in creation; it is the end for which the 
material world was created; it is the source of God's own glory; 
it is the occasion for revelation and miracles; it is God's chief 
concern as the "Universal Father." 

This spiritual development is also the measure of all the 
social institutions, conditions, and circumstances which affect 
mane Slavery, for instance, is to be abolished, poverty is to be 
alleviated, intemperance is to be cured because they limit or de- 
ny man's freedom for growth and give him low views of his own 
worth and natural virtue. Education is to be judged as effective 
in so far as it stimulates the mind to independent moral and in- 
tellectual activity. 


The doctrine of natural rights was taken over by Channing 
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and adapted to the same notion. The "first grand right” is that 
of freedom from all that hinders or prevents the unfolding of 
man's higher self; it is the right to freedom of action, the 
right to determine his own destiny. 

The cardinal doctrines and thought-patterns of Christian- 
ity were reinterpreted by Channing in the same way. Salvation is 
rescue from the powers of moral evil and the restoration of a be- 
ing to a condition in which moral growth can take place. The 
goal of Christianity is the elevation of character and moral per- 
fection. Jesus was sent to furnish us with a pattern of life, 
characterized by self-denial and disinterested virtue, to aid us 
in our moral growth. His death on the cross is the supreme ex- 
ample of the virtue we are to emulate. Heaven is a condition in 
which moral growth is taking place and is begun on earth; death 
is an event in the process. 

Even his conception of God was shaped by his notion of 
man's high destiny. As a universal parent God's chief concern is 
for the moral growth and welfare of His creatures, and no method 
is too costly for their yeoevees sal exultation. 

In this brief synopsis of Channing's religion most of the 
implications of his exalted view of man and his high destiny have 
been brought together. In this way we can see more clearly than 
in any other the unity imparted by his "one sublime idea." 
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